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VOLUME XIlIl 


Understanding 
THE CHILD 


OCTOBER 1944 


EDITORIAL 


HREE years ago, in its issue of Octo- 

ber, 1941, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
featured ““The Human Relations Class” 
an experimental effort in Delaware 
having as its purpose better understand- 
ing of-mental hygiene through work with 
seventh- and eighth-grade children in 
the public schools. A considerable inter- 
est in this experiment was shown in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Today, more 
than ever, we need to know whether this 
and similar efforts at all age levels can 
help in the tremendous task of building 
a better human society. For this reason 
we are giving the major emphasis in the 
present issue to a report of what has been 
accomplished in the Delaware experi- 
ment during the past few years. 

“We of the older generation have made 
tragic mistakes, which have led to in- 
tolerance and prejudice,” says Dr. M. A. 
Tarumianz in commenting on the work 
that has been done and explaining the 
spirit behind it. “Only through the edu- 
cation of the school child can we build a 
generation which will be unusually stable. 
This is truly preventive psychiatric work 
and should continue and become uni- 
versal in its scope. We must admit that 


from an emotional viewpoint the human 
race has shown little progress. Psychiatry 
has been primarily interested in the in- 
dividual who has already shown signs of 
maladjustment, attempting to prevent 
him from becoming actually psychotic or 
attempting to provide an_ individual 
adjustment.” 

That Dr. Tarumianz and his associates 
are endeavoring to carry out the ideas of 
Dr. William A. White and others of the 
pioneers in mental hygiene is evident 
from the emphasis placed on prevention. 
Dr, Tarumianz says, speaking specifi- 
cally of the Delaware experiment: 

‘The ideal situation would be that of 
an individual approach combined with 
group training, but this is obviously an 
impossible task. Therefore we are seeking 
to obtain emotional adjustment of the 
nation asa whole by teaching all children 
in the school system the laws of mental 
and social health. This must be done 
while the personality is still ‘intact’— 
that is, during the early years of life. No- 
where except in the school system can 
we reach as many children and teach 
group adjustment so successfully. True, 
the procedure is still in an experimental 
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stage, and it is impossible to give any 
definite statements as to the results ob- 
tainable. However, we cannot help but 
feel that a step has been taken in the 
right direction. Children in our classes 
have not developed prejudices, intoler- 
ance, or bigotry. If these classes will pre- 
vent such unfavorable traits from de- 
veloping, they will have performed a 
service of supreme value to the future of 
mankind.” 

Dr. Tarumianz adds, more cautiously: 
“We are proceeding gradually. Some 
might say that too much emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the timid child in our ex- 
periments. But this emphasis seems to be 
necessary, since other children will profit 
without such special emphasis. Whether 
psychoses will be prevented by this 
method it is impossible to tell, but it 
does seem that a happier and more useful 
life is likely for the group. The ultimate 
results, of course, will not be seen in this 
generation, for we must still deal with the 
prejudices of parents, but there should 
be an improvement which becomes more 
marked as each additional group of chil- 
dren is trained in the science or art 
(whichever one may please to call it) of 
human relationship.” 


“Probing Our Prejudices,” a little 
book by Hortense Powdermaker just 
put out by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, New York City, is a unique 
contribution to the mental hygiene of 
race and cultural conflict. 

Designed for high school students, 


but valuable for people of all age levels, 
this book recognizes at the start that 
any attack on prejudices must take into 
account their highly emotional nature. 
It concedes that none of tis is so perfect 
as to be free of prejudices. Moreover, 
the position taken is that not all preju- 
dices are harmful: ‘‘Our daily life is full 
of harmless prejudice. For instance, we 
may have definite likes and dislikes 
about colors without knowing exactly 
why. If you are a girl, blue may be your 
favorite color and you may dislike red. 
If you are a boy, you may prefer blondes 
and dislike brunettes or redheads.” 

On the other hand, “whereas we may 
express our dislike of certain foods with- 
out doing any harm, the expression of 
a dislike for people may do definite 
harm.” . 

The section on “How We Get Our 
Prejudices” in Miss Powdermaker’s book 
is full of implications for mental health. 
It speaks of the complexity of human 
behavior, of the importance of early 
impressions and experiences, of the im- 
pact of social forces, of the insecurity 
that lies back of so much of our preju- 
diced attitudes and actions. “It is among 
people who are afraid — afraid they will 
not be able to make a living, afraid they 
will not succeed, afraid that people will 
not like them— that we usually find 
the deepest prejudices.” 

And we pay a terrific price for our 
prejudices, this little book reminds us 
— ‘wasted potentialities, warped per- 
sonalities, lowered economic standards, 
conflicts and tension.” 
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THE HUMAN RELATIONS CLASS: A PREVENTIVE 
MENTAL HYGIENE -_PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 


M. A. TARUMIANZ, M.D. ann H. EDMUND BULLIS 


In the dialogue article herewith Dr. Tarumianz, Superintendent of the Delaware State 
Hospital, and Col. H. Edmund Bullis, Executive Director of the Delaware Society for Mental 
Hygiene (now serving in the Armed Forces) give a progress report on the Delaware Human 
- Relations class experiment. “Editorial oversight” for the report was provided by Emily E. 
O'Malley, the Acting Director. For those desiring additional information there is available 
a manual containing discussion lesson plans. This manual may be obtained from the Dela- 
ware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware. 


r. TARuMIANz: As Superintendent of 
D the State Hospital and Director of the 
Traveling Mental Hygiene Clinics in Dela- 
ware, I have each year become more con- 
vinced that we psychiatrists must bring 
educators much closer into codperation with 
us if we are to curtail to any appreciable 
extent the number of patients referred to 
our hospitals and clinics. In Delaware our 
Traveling Clinics work very closely with all 
the schools in the State, since the great bulk 
of our clinic load is referred by schools and 
juvenile courts. Our clinics also handle a 
number of reading and speech-disability 
problems from the schools. This child-guid- 
ance-clinic work, important as it is, cannot 
really be called preventive work, for in al- 
most every case referred to us the child has 
already experienced a decided emotional 
disturbance. 

About four years ago I invited H. Edmund 
Bullis to come to Delaware to become 
Executive Director of our Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene to work out a 
program in the schools of our State whereby 
children could be given instruction in mental 
hygiene principles. Delaware children were 
already being given instruction regarding 


physical health, safety, dental hygiene — 
why not mental hygiene? 

I purposely selected a layman rather than 
a psychiatrist, feeling that in the long run 
prevention in our field will fall on the 
shoulders of laymen, while we psychiatrists 
remain busy with our therapeutic, clinical, 
research, and teaching work. For twelve 
years, as Executive Officer of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Colonel 
Bullis had been in a position to absorb as a 
layman the essential principles of mental 
hygiene and had developed a fine facility for 
bringing to other laymen the benefit of his 
experience in this field. 

Colonel Bullis accepted the challenge to 
come to Delaware. Generous citizens of the 
State at my request have financed the mod- 
est expenses of the experimental effort. 
Colonel Bullis frankly stated to educational 
leaders that he was not a psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, or educator. He admitted his work 
would be experimental, and also that at least 
five years would be required to produce any 
worth-while results. 

He won the interest and approval of State 
educational authorities by outlining the 
following policies for the demonstration: 
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(1) There would be no added expenses to 
school budgets, as classes would be carried on 
during regular class periods by regular class 
teachers. (2) No psychiatrists, psychologists, 
or specially trained personnel from outside 
the schools would be used. (3) Classes would 
be for normal children rather than for prob- 
lem or slow children. (4) Weekly classes would 
be known as “Human Relations Classes.”’ 
The label “mental hygiene” would not be 
mentioned. 

Ten seventh and eighth grade classes were 
selected, representing a cross-section of the 
Delaware school population 

Colonel Bullis selected as his assistant 
demonstration teacher Miss Emily O’Malley 
of the Port Washington Junior High School, 
New York, an understanding and successful 
teacher of English. 

By means of my asking Colenel Bullis a 
series of questions, | hope we will be able to 
give a picture of our Delaware experience in 
conducting Human Relations Classes. 

Dr. Tarumianz: What do you consider the 
purpose of human relations classes? 

Col. Bullis: (1) To interest teachers and 
school administrators in the mental hygiene 
aspects of education, by their actually gaining 
understanding of mental hygiene principles 
while working with children rather than by 
their taking theoretical courses. (2) To help 
children become more understanding regard- 
ing their own emotional strengths and weak- 
nesses, and to better appreciate the emo- 
tional problems of others. (3) To locate in 
each class the very recessive or shy child, 


and to encourage the teacher to devise ways 
and means whereby such shy children are 
encouraged to participate in group activities. 
(4) To train teachers to utilize discussion 
techniques in their teaching whenever pos- 


sible. 
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Dr. T.: How do you locate the child who 
needs help? 

Col. Bullis: We use the Social Accepta- 
bility Test as worked out by Dr. Joseph 
Jastak, following a modified form of a 
method of investigation used by Professor 
William Line, of the University of Toronto. 

Dr. T.: How do you give tests to first grade’ 
children who do not read or write? 

Bullis: The teacher calls the test a game, 
and tests each child individually orally, al- 
lowing him to pick the ones he wishes to sing 
with, take home to a party, etc. We find 
even in first-grade classes the same social 
unacceptability pattern present. 

Dr. T.: Do you find the shy children are 
actually unpopular? 

Bullis: No. They are so quiet and so 
seldom participate in group activities or 
games that the other children forget they 
are in the class and generally do not choose 
them. The children often do not know the 
nicknames of the shy children. 

Dr. T.: Are teachers surprised at the results 
of tests? 

Bullis: Yes. They generally guess four out 
of five of the class leaders and three out of 
five of those receiving the lowest scores. 
They generally do not realize that some of 
the bright, attractive children who give 
them no disciplinary problems are often so 
shy as not to be accepted by their classmates. 

Dr. T.: Why do you place particular 
emphasis on the recessive child rather than on 
the other types shown to be unacceptable by 
your test? 

Bullis: The tuberculosis movement began 
to make real progress in prevention when it 
focused attention on the undernourished 
child. It seems logical that if we are to make 
real progress in curtailing the great problem 
of dementia praecox, we should focus our 
attention on one group, the very recessive 
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children, and try to work out practical 
means of bringing a higher percentage of 
these shy children into wholesome group 
activities, of finding ways of giving them real 
recognition and feelings of satisfaction and 
success. Obviously, the place to attempt 
this is in school. : 

Under a grant from the Committee on 
Research in Dementia Praecox, Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin and Professor William Line, both of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene of Canada, have studied shy children in 
Toronto schools. With their permission, I 
started in where they left off to try to apply 
on a rather large scale their findings in class- 
room settings. 

Dr. T.: After locating the shy children in 
each class, what steps do you then take? 

Bullis: First, | endeavor to impress on the 
teacher the seriousness of the problem pre- 
sented by the very shy child, and encourage 
her to use her ingenuity in bringing the child 
into group activities. The teacher is asked 
to discover what the shy child does better 
than average and to build on such strengths 
—never to spend time building up the 
child’s weakest points. I encourage teachers 
to devise ways to bring these strengths to 
the attention of the class, so that the shy 
child will receive the encouragement of 
success. I find children are accepted by 
others not only for their personality traits 
but also for their skills. It is generally easier 
to develop skills first and personality traits 
afterwards. The teacher is asked to give the 
shy child class responsibilities and praise him 
in front of the class for the successful han- 
dling of these responsibilities. 

Dr. T.: Do you obtain any information 
from the social acceptability test which is of 
value to the teacher? 

Bullis: The tests show who, if any mem- 


bers of the class, voted for the shy child, and 


also the members of the class for whom the 
shy child voted. This frequently suggests 
changes in seating arrangements, and gives 
suggestions for special class projects for the 
shy child with the classmates he admires. 

Dr. T.: What other steps do you take 
towards socializing children? 

Bullis: After a few weeks’ experience ob- 
tained from the Human Relations lessons, a 
class leader who is looked up to by the shy 
child is told confidentially by the teacher as 
to her problem in bringing the shy child 
into group participation. The class leader is 
frankly told by the teacher that the shy 
child may be headed for an unhappy life if 
he does not learn to be part of a group. The 
challenge of helping bring the shy child into 
group activities is given the class leader, who 
is pledged to secrecy. This new partnership, 
when it is tactfully arranged, does more to 
bring the shy child out of his shell than any- 
thing else I have tried. 

Dr. T.: Describe as briefly as possible a 
typical human relations lesson. 

Bullis: The theory on which these classes 
are operated is that little can be learned 
about emotional problems except through 
personal experience—that didactic teaching 
and lecturing fall short’ in providing the 
kind of insights that come out of actual life 
encounters with the problems: and while it 
is impossible to furnish the children in the 
classes with the real life situations that they 
are to discuss and learn to understand, the 
effort is to strive as much as humanly possi- 
ble to create actual experiences. The teacher 
generally tells a short story, reads an excerpt 
from literature, or gives a personal anecdote 
as a stimulus for discussion. The children are 
encouraged to discuss freely the problems 
presented in these stimuli—to give an 
appraisal of the solution offered—to specu- 
late on the motivations lying back of the 
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behavior—and to indicate from their own 
personal experience parallel situations to 
those presented in the stories, dramas, etc. 
In this retelling of emotional experiences, 
often bringifig out into the open problems 
they have never discussed before, a better 
understanding of their actions often results. 

Spontaneous discussion by pupils, of 
course, has distinct advantages over didactic 
teaching or lecturing. The children gain in- 
sights by projecting themselves into the 
stories or dramas, by listening to the opin- 
ions of others, by consciously or uncon- 
sciously examining their own lives and moti- 
vations, and by profiting by the direction 
given by the teacher. The act of talking to 
and with the group is in itself the greatest 
stimulus of interest. It also tends to insure 
remembering what transpires. 

After the.stimulus is given, there are two 
rules of procedure. Each child raises his 
hand and waits to be called upon by the 
teacher before speaking, and each child 
stands while making his contribution to the 
discussion. 

In the early classes, there is a tendency for 
a few of the more vociferous pupils to try 
to monopolize the discussion. This, however, 
is easily controlled by the demonstration 
teacher. 

Dr. T.: The criticism has been offered that 
while the demonstration teachers you selected 
were successful with human relations classes, 
badly adjusted teachers might do more harm 
than good when trying to conduct human rela- 
tions classes. Do you honestly believe the tech- 
niques used are transferable? 

Bullis: Of the 142 teachers I have had in 
my classes to date, I feel that all but five or 
six can conduct a successful Human Rela- 
tions class. Naturally, some teachers are 
much more understanding and successful in 
guiding discussion than others. In discussion 
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classes, however, the teachers have much 
less to say than in regular classes. Every siza- 
ble school system has its quota of malad- 
justed teachers. In my opinion, they do less 
harm when attempting to use discussion 
classes than when using their regular meth- 
ods. Children learn in discussion classes more 
from listening to the opinions of other mem- 
bers of the class than from the teacher. 

Dr. T.: What types of stimuli have you 
found successful? 

Bullis: We started with sound-movie ex- 
cerpts developed by Dr. Alice V. Keliher and 
her associates. These were excellent, but 
because of expense and lack of equipment, 
we have not used this type of stimulus dur- 
ing the past year. 

We have also used radio programs. Gen- 
erally, however, they do not come at the 
right time. We have successfully used re- 
cordings of radio dramas. Often, however, 
we found these dramas a bit too long. 

Current event articles from newspapers 
often make excellent stimuli. At the time of 
the Pearl Harbor and Singapore incidents, 
the classes eagerly discussed emotional prob- 
lems of war time. 

One of the best types of stimuli is a short 
playlet in which the class selects six or eight 
of its own members to read the play which 
has not been rehearsed. 

Excerpts from literature, such as parts of 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol,” a poem such 
as “If” by Kipling, case studies of juvenile 
delinquency, panel discussions, debates, and 
short stories of personal experiences were all 
used effectively. 

After several classes of Human Relations 
lessons, an alert class can start discussion on a 
problem without any stimulus at all. Some 
of the stories used as stimuli have been sug- 
gested by children. An eighth-grade boy in 


one of my classes wrote a story on the life of 
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Lou Gehrig and he conducted a most suc- 
cessful Human Relations class. 

Dr. T.: Do you encourage visitors? 

Bullis: Yes. After three lessons, we allow 
visitors to sit in the back of the room. Gen- 
erally speaking, they have not inhibited the 
children except in two classes where certain 
domineering parents were present and in 
another class when a superintendent of 
schools, of whom the children were afraid, 
visited the room. 

We have put on very successful demon- 
stration Human Relations lessons before 
educational meetings and teachers’ conven- 
tions with the aid of sound equipment, and 
have used for such purposes pupils with 
whom we had never before worked. Such a 
class requires considerable skill on the part 
of the teacher. Also, the pupils do not re- 
spond so well regarding their personal prob- 
lems before large audiences. The only pur- 
pose of such classes is to demonstrate the 
discussion techniques used. 

Dr. T.: What are some of the topics dis- 
cussed in your human relations classes? 

Bullis: A single stimulus often leads to 
four or five different types of discussion. 
Consequently, we have discussed hundreds 
of different subjects, a few of which are as 
follows: 


The Importance of Friends. 

Personality Traits of a ‘‘ Regular Fellow.” 

Emotional Problems of Children in War 
Time. 

How Various Types of Punishments Affect 
Us. 

Sharing Our Emotional Problems with 
Others. 

The Results of Continued Failure on Per- 
sonality Development. 

Frustrations and Conflict. 

Personality Qualifications for Various Types 
of Vocations. 


Problems of a New Pupil in School. 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of Being 
Timid and Shy. 

Relations with Younger Brothers and Sisters. 

The Necessity for Self-Discipline—Learning 
to Lose Gracefully. 

Problems of Having Older Relatives or 
Outsiders Living in a Family. 

Public Enemies of Human Relations— 
Intolerance, Prejudice, Hostility, and 
Suspicion. 

Setting Goals in Line with Capacity and 
Opportunity. 

Emotional Problems that May Lead to 
Delinquency. 

Dr. T.: How do pupils enjoy the human 
relations lessons? 

Bullis: A large proportion of the pupils 
stated that they enjoyed these classes more 
than any of their other classes. Why shouldn’t 
they? These classes give them the oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely things in which they 
have the greatest interest—problems affect- 
ing their daily lives. 

Some children have shown more poise and 
ability to speak on their feet in other classes 
as a result of their experiences in the Human 
Relations classes. Certain shy children have 
experienced feelings of success which they 
did not know before and seem to be more at 
ease in their regular classroom situations. 
Because of their wider knowledge of prac- 
tical life problems, some of the boys with 
juvenile court records made excellent con- 
tributions to the discussions, and achieved 
for the first time classroom success. 

Dr. T.: What has been your experience with 
“slow” classes? 

Bullis: Our “‘slow—75 I. Q. average’’ 
was the most difficult class in which to bring 
out worth-while discussion. However, the 
principal of this school and the teacher of 
the class felt that this work should be con- 
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tinued, especially for this type of student. 
They were surprised at such discussion as 
did take place and stated that the Human 
Relations class held the attention of these 
‘slow’ pupils better than any of their regu- 
lar classes. A boy from this particular class 
wrote on his paper, “If we had more of these 
classes, there would be less failures. You 
can read from a book and about one hour 
later you have forgotten it; you don’t forget 
this class.” 

Dr. T.: I have heard some criticism of your 
discussing comic books tn classes: why do you 
bring this controversial issue into the classes? 

Bullis: I have found that a higher per- 
centage of the boys and girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades are interested in comic 
books than even in the radio or movies. I do 
not believe that adults realize the important 
place the comic books play in the lives of our 


children. I have found that practically all of 


the very shy children are interested in the 
comics, especially “Superman,” and other 
comics with heroes of supernatural power. 
In several instances, the first time we were 
able to get shy children to discuss freely any- 
thing was when some other child criticized 
“Superman.” 

I have encouraged teachers of ‘‘slow” 
classes to use the comic books in their regu- 
lar English classes. I find that slow children 
are so interested in the comics that they can 
be taught to read much more easily using 
the comics than with the regular readers. 

Dr. T.: I have noticed pupils keeping notes 
in your classes. What ts the purpose of this? 

Bullis: At the beginning of the period a 
sheet of paper is given each pupil on which 
to summarize the lesson and put down what 
he feels was important or he may write any- 
thing he chooses. This paper is collected at 
the end of the period. Frequently, rather 
Materesting comments, especially from the 
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shy children, appear on these lesson sheets. 

Dr. T.: Where outside of Delaware have 
you tried out these Human Relations lessons? 

Bullis: | recently completed an in-service 
training course under the New York City 
Board of Education in which Miss O’ Malley 
and | trained fourteen teachers assigned from 
eleven different junior high schools in New 
York City. We had a volunteer eighth-grade 
demonstration class from Public School No. 
66, Brooklyn. This is the section where the 
“Murder Inc.” gang was organized. 

We had excellent attendance at these 
classes in spite of the time they came— 
4:30 p.M.—which was one hour after school 
closed. The boys in this class were most alert 
and had most interesting opinions. After a 
fifty-minute meeting session with this class, 
they were dismissed. 

Every teacher in the course was given a 
lesson outline which included the stimulus 
material used, suggested questions, points 
to be brought out, etc. These teachers dur- 
ing the following week tried out these lessons 
in their own schools and reported at the next 
session of the class on their successes and 
failures. 

In addition, | had a similar class in Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, New York, in which 
we trained fifty-four teachers from twenty- 
seven different schools on Long Island. 

In Delaware I had two similar classes under 
the University of Delaware and have trained 
about eighty teachers from all parts of that 
State. 

Dr. T.: How was this work in New York 
financed? 

Bullis: The Committee on Research in 
Dementia Praecox made an appropriation 
of $2,500, which, with the honoraria paid by 
Hofstra College, financed the experimental 
work in Nassau County and in New York 
City. 
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Dr. T.: Are the human relations lessons 
being tried out in other places? 

Bullis: In October, 1941, the entire issue 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD was devoted 
to the work of the Human Relations classes. 
In that issue the teachers throughout the 
country were invited to try out the Social 
Acceptability Test, and in exchange for 
their report on the test would be given out- 
lines of the Human Relations lessons. As a 
result, approximately 120 schools through- 
out the country have experimented> with 
these classes. Five different schools of Sas- 
katchewan are using the lessons regularly. 

Visitors from thirteen states have witnessed 
our demonstration classes in New York in 
the past four months, and sixteen represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
of New York City have also visited our 
classes. 

Dr. T.: Do you feel you are affecting 
teaching techniques? 

Bullis: Yes. Teachers of English seem to 
be able to use our techniques to best advan- 
tage. One high school teacher of English in 
Delaware, who was in my class last term, has 
used our methods in teaching “Macbeth” to 
her senior class in high school, spending four 
class sessions in discussing the personalities, 
emotions, motivations, etc., of the charac- 
ters in the play. She stated that this class had 
learned more about Macbeth than any other 
class she ever taught. 

I think the following comments of teach- 
ers who have been in my Human Relations 
classes are an indication that they are gaining 
insights which will help them in their work 
with children. 


“T have found discussion teaching gives the teacher 
a chance to control the class and not dominate it; it 
Socializes the group and provides for ease in expression 
with the absence of self-consciousness; and it creates 
a happy, wholesome, sympathetic relationship be- 


tween classmates and teacher. In giving these Human 
Relations lessons, it has been a real joy to watch 
these children ‘unfold’.” 


“The Human Relations class techniques develop 
poise and confidence in the children, and if begun 
early in the school program, the children will not be 
afraid to stand and voice their opinions on con- 
troversial topics.”” 


“The Human Relations lessons make all children 
feel they are a vital part of the group. I believe most 
children are slightly nervous if they just sit in their 
seats waiting to be called upon. However, if the chil- 
dren really have something to talk about within their 
own experience, they are glad to stand on their feet 
and discuss it with the class.” 


“The Human Relations lessons give the child 
whose motor coOrdination makes it impossible for 
him to write legibly an opportunity to tell what he 
knows, thus giving him a very necessary feeling of 
success.” 


“The Human Relations lessons have made me 
know most of my children better. The oral English 
periods are no longer hours I fear because we draw our 
discussions from the experiences of the children 
themselves.” 


“I do know that the free discussion has given me 
an insight into the lives of my pupils that I otherwise 
would not have had.” 


Psychiatrists who have witnessed the Hu- 
man Relations classes have made comments 
such as the following: 


“Psychiatrists have been too concerned with 
situations which actually reached pathological pro- 
portions, and have thought too little about how they 
might be of service in situations where there are no 
complaints. Your Human Relations classes offer an 
opportunity to reach just that group; they offer an 
opportunity to develop smoother and more healthful 
human relations for a group of individuals rather 
than aiming toward correcting a maladjustment in 
individual cases.” 


“The most important aspect of the demonstrations 
I saw was the fact that no attempt was made to 
‘teach’ or indoctrinate the children along the lines of 


‘the old time Sunday School. It would have been so 


easy to use the dramatic material simply to teach a 
moral. I have long been convinced that, for any last - 
ing benefit to character or personality development, 
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the children must discover for themselves the basic 
principles of human relationships. By your Human 
Relations discussion methods, the children seem to be 
able to clarify their own ideas quite easily and quickly, 
and J am convinced with more permanent benefit to 
themselves than ever would be the case with more 
formal or traditional methods.” 

Dr. T.: What sort of stories do you use with 
primary grades? 

Bullis: Teachers have used Cinderella, 
Little Red Hen, Dumbo, and many other 
stories in the first, second, and third grades, 
as the stimuli for discussion. For example, 
one of the stories used in the first grade of a 
rural school in Delaware was about a Mother 


Duck who had seven little ducks and a little: 


turkey for her children. Little Turkey be- 
came a problem child. He did not like the 
water. He grew much larger than the other 
children. They thought he was a “show-off” 
and a bully. He liked to frighten the little 
ducks, took delight in hearing the pigs 
squeal. After a while, all the ducks became 
scared of their big brother. Big Turkey 
became very lonely as no one wanted to talk 
with him. He became very cross, Finally, he 
went to Mother Duck and asked her why he 
was so unpopular. They talked the matter 
over, and as a result he changed his ways. He 
made the ducks and pigs like him because he 
protected them from the dogs and from the 
children who chased them. Big Turkey 
became “Big Brother” to the ducks. 

It is very easy even in first grade to bring 
the discussion around to those in the class 
who have some of the personality traits of 
Big Turkey, and to suggest practical ways 
of helping make such children better liked. 

A first-grade teacher in speaking of her 
success in Human Relations classes said, “‘I 
feel an atmosphere of freedom since I have 
been trying to use Human Relations tech- 
niques in questioning and discussion of 
stories with my first-grade class.” 
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A third-grade teacher stated, “Often a 
classmate contributes a simple statement or 
suggestion which is much more understanda- 
ble to the timid or backward child than any- 
thing he reads in a book. The effect of open 
discussion, one little classmate with another, 
is stimulating. It is mind against mind. The 
good citizen who is a poor reader can con- 
tribute as many ideas as the most advanced 
reader. In Human Relations class discussion, 
there is a chance for all. The little classroom 
really becomes a democratic entity.”’ 

Dr. T.: Do you consider your work origi- 
nal? 

Bullis: No, indeed. My main criticism of 
psychiatric research is that, after discovering 
important leads, frequently not enough in- 
genuity is used in applying these facts 
learned to actual practice. By the “‘trial and 
error” method, I attempt to try to apply 
such facts as have been given me by psychi- 
atric workers. 

I have been encouraged and stimulated by 
two very close personal friends, Dr. C. M. 
Hincks and Dr. M. A. Tarumianz. Both of 
these psychiatrists believe that psychiatry’s 
great contribution should be to help normal 
individuals build more robust personalities 
so that more may successfully meet emo- 
tional crises rather than wait until emotional 
damage has occurred and then give thera- 
peutic assistance. 

Dr. T.: Can you show any measurable 
progress as a result of your Human Relations 
classes? 

Bullis: No. Of course, I have been tre- 
mendously interested in the decided change 
in the point of view of some of the teachers 
as the results of their conducting discussion 
lessons. In many instances we have found 
that some of the very shy children have re- 
ceived more votes when the second Social 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY TEST 


JOSEPH JASTAK, Pu.D. 


As indicated in the preceding article the Social Acceptability Test has played an important 
part in the Delaware experiment in Human Relations classes. In the article herewith Dr. 
Jastak, who has served as school consultant to the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
describes the test itself and reviews some of the implications of the results. 


of the individual child comes 
to the teacher through a variety of 
channels. The Social Acceptability Test is 
one of them. In the past, it has been found 
surprisingly useful. Its information is not 
complete or meaningful without further 
evaluation. Yet it enables the teacher to 
acquire in a few minutes a fair idea of the 
friendships and frictions within the group. 


How to Give the Social Acceptability 
Test 


This method of investigation was used 
effectively by Professor William Line of the 
University of Toronto in Canada. Colonel 
Bullis adopted a modified form of the test 
consisting of eight questions for use in his 
demonstration and discussion groups with 
teachers in New York and Delaware. The 
present test is a revised extension of the 
Bullis Test. It consists of twenty questions 
which direct the children to choose com- 
panions and playmates for social functions or 
to select classmates to represent the whole 
group in a more or less official capacity. The 
odd-numbered questions (1, 3, 5, etc.) relate 
to personal preferences; the even-numbered 
questions (2, 4, 6, etc.) to group representa- 
tion. The form and the contents of the ques- 
tions may be changed to suit the occasion 
or the age level of the children, as the actual 


choices are more important than the type of 
activity mentioned in the questions. Some 
of the questions may become out-dated and 
should be replaced by similar activities. The 
test may be given individually or to groups. 
The investigator or teacher may record the 
responses of primary grade children when 
interviewed one by one. In group testing, 
each child writes his own selections. Ordi- 
narily only the first names need be written 
down by the voters. If there are two 
“Billy’s” in the class, for instance, the ini- 
tials of their last names should be added. If 
the initials are the same, the first and last 
names should be given in full, like “Billy 
Bacon” or “Billy Brown.” 

Give each child a lined sheet of paper on 
which he will write down the names of the 
candidates. The top line may be used for 
identifying data such as, name of the voter, 
his age, sex, grade, school, date of test, name 
of teacher, and time or grade of entrance 
into the school. Ask the children to number 
their responses from 1 to 20 in accordance 
with the number of the test question. Pencil 
should be used for the recording. A new line 
should be used for each of the 20 votes. The 
statements may be read as many times as it 
is necessary to insure the proper understand- 
ing of what is meant. Two slow and careful 
readings are usually sufficient. 
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The actual test may be prefaced by the 
following remarks: “In democratic coun- 
tries like ours the people vote for the Presi- 
dent, the Governor, and other public offi- 
cers. To do a good job of voting, everybody 
should learn to vote early in life. Today I 
will give you a chance to choose pupils of 
our class (grade, school) with whom you 
would like to do certain things or whom you 
would like to do things for the class (grade, 
school). You may vote for girls or boys alike. 
You may also vote for those who are absent 
from school today. Write carefully the first 
and last names of those for whom you vote. 
If you do not know how to spell their names, 
write them as best you can. You may vote 
for the same person more than once, if you 
wish. Remember, vote for students of your 
class (grade, school) only. Now, listen to the 
first question”: 


1. You are asked to collect tin cans, rubber, and 
other scrap, in groups of three. Which two chil- 
dren of your class (grade, school) would you like 
to work in your group? Put down two names. 

2. Who should be your next class president? Put 
down one name. 

3. If mother asks you to invite three children to 
your birthday party, whom would you invite? 
Put down three names of children in your class. 

4. Your school plans an exhibition of drawings, 
posters, and of things made in the workshops. 
Whom would you ask to send his art work to 
the school exhibit? Put down as many names as 
you wish. 

5. Suppose you cannot read the assigned story so 
well and the teacher tells you to get help from 
someone in the room, whom would you ask? Put 
down one name. 

6. Two children of your class are to report the class- 
room news to the school paper each month. 
Which two pupils should be the reporters? Put 
down two names. 

. You are planning to go on a week-end hike and 
to have a picnic. Which classmates would you like 
to have along with you? Putdown as many as you 
wish. 

8. Who is the prettiest girl and the most handsome 
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boy in your class? Put down the names of one girl 
and one boy. 


. If you moved away to another school, which of 


your classmates would you miss most? Put down 
as many names as you wish. Do not put down the 
teacher’s name. 


. Your school is sending two children of each class 


to visit the White House and to meet the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Which two pupils of 
your class should go? 


. You get a new game for Christmas. It takes four 


people to play the game. Which three of your 
classmates would you invite to play with you? 
Put down three names. 


. Your class has some money. Someone must take 


care of it. Whom would you choose to be your 
class treasurer? 


. You wish to make up a basket-ball team. You 


need at least five players. Both boys and girls may 
be on the team. Whom would you ask to join 
your team? Put down five names. 


. Three students of your class may go to summer 


camp for two weeks. Which three do you think 
should go? 


. Your teacher permits you to get someone in the 


room to help you with some difficult arithmetic 
problems. Whom would you ask? Put down one 
name. 


. Your class is giving a play for the entire school. 


You are in the play. Which boys and girls should 
be in the play with you? Put down as many names 
as you wish. 


. A friend gives you money for a summer trip to 


see our country. You may take along a compan- 
ion from your class. Whom would you choose? 


. Several neighboring schools are holding sports 


week. All sorts of games and matches are on the 
program. Two boys and two girls of each class are 
to take part in the running and jumping con- 
tests. Whom would you choose? Put down the 
names of two boys and two girls. 


. Suppose you have a difficult and dangerous job to 


do. You need help to do it. Who in your class has 
enough courage to be of help to you? Put down 
one name. 

A boy and a girl of your class are to be given prizes 
for getting along well with other people. Which 
boy and which girl would you suggest for the 
prize? Put down the name of one boy and one 
girl. 
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How to Tabulate the Results 


Enter the names of the children in alpha- 
betical order on a small] sheet of graph paper 
as shown herein. Boys and girls may be re- 
corded separately. The numbers in the top 
row correspond to the numbers of the chil- 
dren in the column on the left. This graph 
furnishes a compact visual picture of who 
voted for whom. It permits a quick analysis 
of a great many relationships. The names 
here given are not those of real children. 
The table does not list the actual results of 
any of our experiments. It simply illustrates 
the most convenient and effective way of 


tabulating numerical findings. 


What Results May Be Expected? 


The Social Acceptability Test was given 
to 1,584 students in eight different schools 
of Delaware. Grades five to twelve were in- 
cluded in the study. The average child who 
is present on the day of the test receives be- 
tween 35 and 44 votes from a class of 30 to 


Voters 


1. Brown, Billy...... 1 
2. Carson, Leroy..... 
3. Dorsey, Paul...... 
4. Fine, Sidney...... 
5 
6 


NWN 


. Hall, James........ I 
. Johnson, Bert... ... 
7. Lawson, Charles... 
8. Miller, Donald. .... 
9. Nissen, John....... I 
10. Parks, Norman. . 2 


11, Allen, Betty.>.... 1 
12. Bard, Phyllis. ..... 
13. Estrow, Jean....... 
14. Gardner, Lola... ... 
t5. Orton, Barbara... .. 
16. Phelps, Alice... ... 2 I 
17. Rhode, Louise... .. 1 3 1 
Lay... I 2 
19. Thoms, Kathryn. .. 2 

20. White, Roslyn. .... I 3 I 
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40 pupils. About 10 per cent receive go votes 
or more, and another 10 per cent receive 
from o to 6 votes. The largest acceptability 
rating was 276, given to a 5th grade boy by 
30 of his classmates. The younger children 
studied seem to be less tolerant and also more 
suggestible. Their rejections are more com- 
plete than are those of the upper grade stu- 
dents. They accept the leaders among them 
with fewer reservations. At the high school 
level, the range from the lowest to the high- 
est rating decreases significantly. This may 
be due to moderation of opinion among the 
older students or to the fact that extremely 
popular and extremely unpopular students 
are eliminated from school by some process 
of natural selection. 

Social acceptability is partly defined by 
the questions found in the test. A sympa- 
thetic tolerance of others is not necessarily 
revealed by the test. It shows only the extent 
to which the various children are active and 
interested members of the school commu- 


For Whom 
9 10 12 313 184 15 #16 17 18 19 20 
I 13 2 I 3 I 
6 6 I 2 I I I 
I I 2 
I 
3 I 3 I 
I I 
16 1 2 6 I 
I 19 I 
17 3 5 I 
I 4 I 
20 3 8 4 
3 I I 9 , 4 5 11 6 
4 17 I 
13 2 6 
3 16 3 I 
I 14 3 
2 10 3 15 22 
7 3 4 7 10 
4 2 I 4 12 
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nity. It may even happen that a child is 
theoretically acceptable to the rest of the 
class, but is not accepted in its daily activi- 
ties and commen undertakings. He may re- 
ceive no recognition whatever in the test 
results. His social standing at the bottom of 
the scale may even be justified and create 
hardly any problems. 

Students who are absent on the day of the 
test receive, on the average, a much smaller 
vote than do those who are present. About 
22 per cent are entirely disregarded, i.e., 
receive no vote. In some instances, mere ab- 
sence may have been responsible for the out- 
come. Further investigation disclosed, how- 
ever, that in the majority of cases the chron- 
ically absent child may also be a rejected 
child, especially in junior high school. Stu- 
dents who, because of failure and malad- 
justment, leave school or attend it irregu- 
larly to avail themselves of opportunities for 
gainful employment are unpopular among 
their classmates. There are indications that 
some boys and girls of the upper grades 
leave school because of this rejection. Severe 
conflicts and stresses in social and scholastic 
misfits are often resolved by radical change of 
some sort. To leave school and to look for 
more appreciative surroundings is usually 
the easiest way out of a troublesome situa- 
tion. Some manage to establish themselves, 
vocationally and socially, to their own satis- 
faction and for the benefit of society. Others 
fail in their jobs as they failed in school. 

Biological and educational differences be- 
tween male and female create a number of 
familiar problems. Psychologists have known 
for over forty years that there is no striking 
difference between the sexes in native intel- 
ligence. Even special aptitudes believed to 
be distinctly male or female in character fail 
to show up the expected differences when ob- 
jectively analyzed. However, when opinions 
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of men about women and of women about 
men are studied, the differences are usually 
significant. In this test boys vote predomi- 
nantly for boys and girls for girls. Boys and 
girls remain socially aloof from one another 
throughout all grades. When mention is 
made before the test that boys may choose 
girls and girls may choose boys, many chil- 
dren sigh and look genuinely baffled. The 
items requiring boys to write down girls’ 
names and vice versa take the longest time 
for response completion. Some children are 
so helpless when requested to vote for mem- 
bers of the opposite sex that they fail to 
make a response. However, at the 5th grade 
level, one out of every five male votes goes 
to a girl. This proportion gradually increases 
until, in the 12th grade, one of every three 
male votes goes to the girls. No such change 
is observable in the female vote. The girls 
are somewhat more generous in relation to 
the boys from the start and remain so 
through all grades. On the average, the 
girls give one out of four votes to boys. In 
social functions, as in group representation, 
girls express their overwhelming preference 
for girls, and boys for boys.* 

It is impossible, on the basis of the pres- 
ent research, to decide whether this compara- 
tive isolation of the sexes is a sign of preju- 
dice and unsound human relations. A num- 
ber of intriguing ideas suggest themselves 
for future investigation. Is this apparent 
barrier between boys and girls of school age 


* To the students, teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents of the Bayard Junior High School, the 
Warner Junior High School, both of Wilmington, 
Delaware, Public School, Dover, Delaware, Public 
School, Smyrna, Delaware, Caesar Rodney School, 
Camden, Delaware, William Penn School, New 
Castle, Delaware, Public School, Claymont, Dela- 
ware, and Public School, Marshallton, Delaware, 
belongs the credit for any worth-while contribution 
to human relations which may come from this survey 
of social acceptability. 
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the result of education? If so, is it grounded 
in some native biological and psychic differ- 
ence? If boys and girls learned to appreciate 
their respective assets and liabilities early, 
what influence would this have on their fu- 
ture relations? What effect would the early 
recognition of the constructive values of one 
sex to the other have on the morale of thé 


_ group? Why does the prevalence of the male 


in adult politics and economics remain un- 
expressed in childhood and adolescence? 


What Is the Meaning of the 
Acceptability Results? 


Tocontrol the social relationships between 
people it is important to know on what fac- 
tors these relationships depend. In what way 
do children express their preferences and 
why? What surface characteristics are as- 
sociated with acceptance and rejection by 
the group? Is a capable child more accepta- 
ble than a dull child? Do shyness, timidity, 
and a social behavior result in rejection? 
How does the teacher’s attitude influence 
children’s opinions and actions? How are 
certain aptitudes and disabilities related to 
social standing? Is continued failure in school 
detrimental to social effectiveness? Prelimi- 
nary answers to these questions were sought 
through teachers’ ratings, individual inter- 
views with children and through psycho- 
metric examinations. The results of these in- 
vestigations are compared with acceptability 
ratings and their possible meanings discussed 
in the following pages. 


Do Teachers’ Estimates and Children’s 
Votes Agree? 


The teacher’s daily observations of chil- 
dren’s behavior and her estimates of their 
social worth constitute an important cri- 
terion of comparison. The teachers of 55 
classes in 8 different schools were asked to 


rate their children in regard to 36 traits. 
Each item relates to the superiority or de- 
ficiency of the adjustment in question. By 
this method, the entire class can be rated in 
a few minutes. The results are clear-cut and 
enlightening though they may not be as 
comprehensive as those from other rating 
methods. One name was provided by the 
class teacher for each one of the traits listed 
below. The number of children placed in 
each category is recorded in the first column 
of numbers in the listing. The second column 
contains the median rating which these chil- 
dren obtained on the social acceptability 
test. Teachers interested in giving the ac- 
ceptability test should first rate their class 
according to these traits to enable them to 
compare their opinions with those of the 
children expressed in the acceptability vote. 
Teachers may find themselves in agreement 
or in disagreement with the views of the 
class concerning some children. Discrepan- 
cies between opinions may stimulate further 
thinking and research concerning the reasons 
for the disclosed state of affairs. The items 
are listed according to the median accepta- 
bility ratings received by the children. The 
trait with the highest acceptability vote is 
listed first and so on down to the last trait 
with the lowest vote. 


Median 
Number Vote on 
Rated by the Teacher as of Acceptability 
Children Test 
1. Most popular with the class 47 118 
2. Most capable and most 
successful... . . 100 
4. Most attractive surface 
5. Most sociable, best mixer. 47 75 
6. Most skilled, most practical 40 73 
7. Most optimistic, well dis- 
8. The best readerin the class 44 63 
9. The best in arithmetic 
(mathematics).......... 39 62 
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10. Most favorable cultural 


34 61 
11. Parents—community lead- 

12. Most conformist, ame- 

nable, obedient......... 49 57 
13. With the best attendance 

14. Having most initiative and 

47 56 
15. Longest resident in the 

community............ 29 57 
16. Parents economically most 

independent....... 52 
17. Best health record...... 41 50 
18. Tallest in the class....... 49 39 
19. Shortest in the class..... 46 35 
20. Poorest reader.......... 44 29 
21. Most restless, distractible, 

inattentive. ........... 48 23 
22. Most imitative, a follower 41 22 


23. Greatest disciplinary prob- 


24. Most pessimistic, gloomy. 39 20 
25. Poorest in arithmetic.... 38 20 
26. Most recentarrivalinschool 39 19 
27. The clumsiest, most awk- 

28. The least capable, most re- 

tarded in work......... 45 18 


29. Physically least attractive, 


sepulsive........... 17 

30. Parents economically most 
dependent........ 16 

31. Least favorable cultural 
2. Quiestest, most withdrawn = 47 15 

33- Poorest health record, 

34. Most neglected in attire 
and cleanliness.......... 42 14 
35. Most sensitive and fearful. 36 14 
36. Least popular with class.. 48 13 


The good agreement between teachers and 
their pupils as to who in the class is popular 
and who is not is the outstanding feature of 
the list. Unless some spurious relationship 
exists, this particular finding is a tribute to 
the alertness and good judgment of the teach- 
ers who participated in the inquiry. It is 


also a sign of the acumen and frankness with 
which children evaluate their associates in 
school. 
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The agreement between acceptability and 
certain physical and mental traits is less di- 
rect and less striking than is the estimate of 
popularity itself. The correspondence be- 
tween favorable traits and high test results 
is nevertheless conspicuous. Being capable, 
sociable, optimistic, skillful, practical, and 
attractive makes children popular with their 
classmates. On the other hand, being with- 
drawn, sensitive, fearful, gloomy, untidy, 
and deformed results in social isolation. In 
each instance there are a number of excep- 
tions to the general trend. Four of the forty 
most capable children, as rated by teachers, 
received relatively small class votes, be- 
tween 10 and 15. Two of the forty-five least 
capable children received class votes above 
80. A more detailed examination of such ex- 
ceptional cases is indicated to determine the 
specific reasons why some very successful 
children are rejected and some seriously re- 
tarded children are acceptable to the class. 
During the interviews, it was found that 
truly defective children are consistently and 
unequivocally rejected by the group. On 
the other hand, children who fail to make 
progress in school studies or who fail to ad- 
just to school for reasons other than inferior 
intellectual capacity receive greater recog- 
nition from their fellow students than their 
teachers think they deserve. Apparently, 
children who are capable of ingratiating 
themselves with the group in spite of per- 
sistent failure in school work must possess 
social abilities worthy of consideration. 

The group attitude is similar in relation 
to children with disciplinary problems. Con- 
duct annoying to the teacher and the chil- 
dren alike causes unqualified isolation of the 
culprit by the class. Approximately 25 per 
cent of children with severe behavior prob- 
lems and anti-social tendencies are quite 
acceptable to their classmates. .Some are 
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leaders in their respective classes. The type 
of leadership in such cases should be sub- 
jected to careful, individual scrutiny. In no 
case should the results of the voting be 
disregarded or minimized as unimportant. 
The outlook for reform in cases accepted by 
the class is probably brighter than it is in 
cases considered unacceptable both by the 
children and by the school authorities. It is 
likely that the behavior deviations of the 
former are environmentally determined and 
easily remedied. 

To return to the list of rated traits, it 
should be noted that height has a neutral 
position in regard to social standing. The 
tallest and shortest children of the class have 
medians which coincide with the general 
class median. All favorable traits lie above 
the medians for height and all unfavorable 
traits lie below the medians for height with 
substantial incseases and decreases on the 
respective sides. 


Important Conclusions 


1. The acceptability test is a useful tool 
for the study of social relations in the class- 
room. 

2. Group opinions about people tend to 
be more extreme than the objective facts 
warrant. The highly favored child is rarely 
as good as the group thinks he is. The com- 
pletely rejected child may have assets en- 
tirely ignored by group judgment. 

3. Unconditional acceptance and extreme 
rejection may both be unwholesome. Social 
standing—high, low, or average—devoid of 
an objective basis, is prejudicial to the in- 
dividual and ultimately injurious to the 
group. 

4. There is a fair and positive relation be- 
tween high intelligence and social accepta- 
bility. Mental deficiency with physical 
signs Causes strong rejection. 


5. Inferiority in language, independent of 
level of intelligence, and the compensating 
feature of manual-mindedness are in some 
way related to social maladjustments and 
rejection. 

6. Aggressive, unstable, neurotic, and re- 
gressive behavior is not tolerated by the 
group, even if compensating traits are pres- 
ent, such as good intelligence, superior fam- 
ily background, and a favorable pattern of 
learning abilities. 

7. Offenses against school discipline and 
against teacher, but not against other stu- 
dents, do not seem to prejudice the group 
against the culprit. Those annoying to the 
class as a whole are definitely rejected. 

8. Physical defects, facial blemishes, bod- 
ily disproportions, speech impediments, and 
obvious peculiarities of behavior lead to 
unequivocal isolation. 

g. Rejected children are believed to be 
antagonistic to the group. 

10. Rejected children do not seem to re- 
sent their more popular classmates. They 
look up to those at the top of the class and 
look down upon those who, like themselves, 
are rejected. 


How to Influence Human Relations 


Mental hygiene is at its best when social 
acceptability is just and equitable, not in- 
discriminate. It is possible that some chil- 
dren are more acceptable to the group than 
they deserve to be. Others may be unac- 
ceptable due to misunderstanding, prejudice, 
and bias. 

Social effectiveness depends on the in- 
dividual and his environment. Both are 
linked together in a fluid, dynamic, and in- 
separable relationship. The factors influenc- 
ing human relations, within man and out- 
side of him, are many. Headaches have also 
many causes, but a specific headache at a 
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specific time has a definite, diagnosable 
cause. Similar conditions exist in the control 
of social relations. Though the causes are 
many, individual treatment must be con- 
crete and specific. 

The reasons for acceptance and rejection 
may be looked for in the child himself or in 
the group. In some cases the child may, by 
his attitude and behavior, cause the group 
to ostracize him; in others he may be ac- 
cepted or rejected for trivial reasons based on 
prejudicial thinking. Not infrequently both 
factors operate at the same time and create 
a self-perpetuating cycle of mutual antago- 
nism or adoration. 

The good of all concerned must be the 
ultimate criterion in the correction of group 
judgments and in the treatment of the in- 
dividual. If the legitimate interests of the 
group are furthered by an active, codpera- 
tive, and satisfied membership, and if, in 
turn, each individual derives through group 
participation certain benefits in the form of 
increased creativeness, improved mental 
health, and opportunity to strive for nobler 
goals, an ideal state of mental hygiene may 
be said to exist. 

Attempts to influence group opinion and 
individual conduct may have varying re- 
sults. Some behavior peculiarities are easily 
controlled, others are unmodifiable. Group 
attitudes also have various degrees of con- 
stancy. Social relations should always be re- 
adjusted by changing that phase of the situ- 
ation which is the most modifiable. The real- 
ist knows that it is easier to change the 
group’s attitude toward a moron than it is to 
change the moron’s intelligence. This does 
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not mean, of course, that the moron should 
be more acceptable to society than is the in- 
dividual who makes a more substantial con- 
tribution to its normal functioning and 
progress. It does not mean, furthermore, 
that the group should compromise with 
weakness, dishonesty, and superficial effort. 

The discussion lessons bring out positive 
and desirable traits by contrasting them with 
negative and undesirable traits. By observ- 
ing them in others, the child learns to under- 
stand his own traits and their social effects. 
This indirect approach to social relations 
may be supplemented by the direct ap- 
proach. The teacher may, for example, ac- 
cept a child who is unfairly rejected by the 
group. This method is often valuable in the 
social rehabilitation of the shy and with- 
drawn child. Ignoring the unjustly favored 
child may influence the class to assume a 
more moderate view of that,child. The spe- 
cific methods of directly influencing be- 
havior and public opinion are innumerable. 
The actual procedure should be adjusted to 
the circumstances of the case. 

The results of the social acceptability test 
usually suggest a number of important and 
critical problems in classroom relations. The 
teacher may undertake to solve any one or 
all of them. The beginner in the study of 
human relations should limit herself to one 
such problem and work out an intensive 
and thorough plan of treatment. Her efforts 
may continue as long as is.necessary to effect 
the desired changes. The social acceptability 
test should then be repeated to measure the 
direction and extent of the changes that have 
been effected. 
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THE TEACHER AND CHILD GUIDANCE 
IN OREGON 


HERMAN A. DICKEL, M.D. 


For some years Oregon has been developing child guidance clinic work in a significant way. 
An important feature of the Oregon program has been the emphasis on the part the teacher 
should play. Dr. Dickel, who is psychiatrist in the Child Guidance Clinics of the University 
of Oregon Medical School at Portland, reviews the development of the child guidance pro- 
gram in his State with special reference to the teacher’s relationships to the clinic. 


N THE past 12 years there have been estab- 
I lished in Oregon two Child Guidance 
Clinics through the efforts of various agen- 
cies, and it was so arranged in the establish- 
ment of these clinics that the teacher should 
play an important role in the various func- 
tions of the clinic. Child guidance in 
Oregon, as in other states, was established 
not only to study and treat the various be- 
havior problems of the individual child but 
to engage in as much mental hygiene as 
possible and to carry to the various com- 
munities that information which would 
result in the prevention of as many behavior 
problems as possible. The teacher has been 
well integrated into these functions. 


The Teacher in the Program 


These past twelve years have been of 
particular interest because of the manner 
in which the teacher has fitted into the 
program and setup in both clinics. The 
first clinic established was in Portland and 
it was arranged that it have as its head- 
quarters the University of Oregon Medical 
School. This clinic, supported by the Port- 
land School System, the Juvenile Court, 
and other social agencies offers service 
wherever the behavior problems of children 


are involved. The second clinic, also under 
the direction of the Medical School, and 
established in 1937, is a division of the State 
program for handicapped children known 
as the Child Guidance Extension Service 
which offers psychiatric and child guidance 
facilities to a number of outlying communi- 
ties in the State of Oregon. In specific 
purpose, structure, and background these 
clinics in Portland and for the State are 
entirely separate, but they do share in com- 
mon the psychiatrists of the Department of 
Psychiatry of the Medical School. This has 
allowed these men the very unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe the problems of urban 
children and those children from a very 
outlying rural district. 

Both of these clinics have continued to 
function relatively smoothly and con- 
tinuously since first being established and 
except for the usual growing pains and the 
occasional need for broadening their serv- 
ices, they have given, and are continuing 
to give, useful diagnostic, educational and, 
as much as possible, therapeutic services to 
the communities served by each clinic. 

The Child Guidance Clinic serving Port- 
land alone, supported by the School System, 
the Juvenile Court and other agencies, is 
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composed of a number of psychiatrists most 
of whom serve in a part-time capacity, the 
psychologist from the school system, and a 
number of psychiatric social workers who 
act as visiting teachers in the school system. 
Psychiatric social work for those children 
from agencies other than the school system 
is handled by social workers from the re- 
spective agency referring the child. In this 
paper we are particularly interested in those 
children coming as referrals from the school 
system for they quite naturally represent a 
large proportion of the cases seen in the 
Clinic. The youngster referred from the 
school comes with a carefully written, de- 
tailed social history, collected and presented 
by the visiting teacher. Because of her inti- 
mate contact with the schools she has had a 
number of visits with the child’s teachers, 
securing facts concerning the child and the 
clinic fully expects to utilize this informa- 
tion in the handling of the case. Most of the 
information in regard to the child’s physi- 
cal, emotional, and intellectual adjustment 
in the school situation and on the play- 
ground is obtained from the teacher, and it 
has been found that many valuable con- 
tributions about the youngster’s environ- 
ment, at home or away from school, can also 
be given by the teacher. The teacher thus 
becomes a valuable source of information 
concerning the child’s behavior prior to his 
attendance at the clinic. When the diagnos- 
tic examination has been completed and a 
formulation has been worked out around 
which treatment will be oriented, the child’s 
teacher is included in the general plans for 
the treatment as directly as possible. Not 
uncommonly the psychiatrist may have an 
interview with the youngster’s teacher her- 
self and outline what he would like to have 
done. More often this information is con- 
veyed to the teacher through the visiting 
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teacher setup. Frequently the therapy in- 
volves the treatment of some specific handi- 
cap where a special teacher can carry on 
under the direction of the school psycholo- 
gist. In those problems of behavior involving 
the youngster’s emotional pattern or those 
cases needing temporary removal from the 
usual school pattern, a special room for 
personal achievement has been utilized and 
directed by a specially trained teacher. In 
many of these cases, the child must carry on 
regular interview work with the psychiatrist 
and discussions are frequently held by the 
teacher and the psychiatrist to note progress 
of the child or improve treatment. Thus it 
can be seen that the clinical setup for young- 
sters has utilized the teacher first for in- 
formation concerning the child which can be 
used in making a diagnosis and second for 
assistance in carrying out the general treat- 
ment program. In the last year, a number of 
conferences have been held by the visiting 
teacher group and the psychiatrists of the 
clinic in order to formulate a plan which 
would allow the visiting teacher to better 
assist the teachers that they might be of 
even more assistance in aiding the program. 


An Extension Program 


As noted above, there is also under the 
Psychiatric Department of the Medical 
School the State Child Guidance Extension 
Program which serves ten community 
centers outlying in the State of Oregon. 
Although in general these centers have the 
same composition, their organization is 
somewhat different from one community to 
the next. Any community desiring service 
must first apply for such from the State 
Program. As the application for service goes 
in, it is expected that the center will have 
the backing of the school, the public health 


unit, the social agencies of the community, 
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and any group or individual interested in 
children. A teacher trained in remedial 
techniques is required in each center. In the 
majority of centers she acts in the capacity 
of a local supervisor, clinic activity revolving 
about her. The psychiatrists and the chief 
psychiatric social workers are furnished by 
the State Program and radiate out for 
weekly clinics from the Medical School. 
Clinics are usually held in each community 
from three to six times each school year. In 
the majority of these communities, the 
special teacher so designated has done a lot 
of teaching, is interested in, and useful in, 
handling the emotionally handicapped child 
and has been specially prepared for her 
duties through summer school work in Port- 
land where many of the courses are con- 
ducted by the psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers of the State Clinic. As 
should be expected from the relatively small 
number of clinics held in each town each 
year, most of the psychiatric work of the 
clinic is diagnostic and educational, and the 
therapeutic function of the clinic is rela- 
tively small. However, a certain percentage 
of the cases must in some way be aided 
through followup remedial work in the 
school. Supervising this remedial program 
is this specially prepared teacher and it 
is usually her duty to present some of the 
social history to the psychiatrist when the 
clinics are held. At the time the clinics are 
held and the examinations and diagnoses 
are furnished, conferences are held for 
the case involved. Not only the special 
teacher but all other teachers interested in 
the case sit in on the conference, and the 
treatment program, if such be necessary, is 
usually outlined to include the teacher to a 
large extent. Quite naturally, there are 
cases involving adjustment in the home and 
the community, etc., which do not include 


the teacher but the setup has been such in 
Oregon that in the majority of cases (some 
two to three hundred a year) the teacher 
is intimately involved in the followup han- 
dling of the case. In the ten functioning com- 
munity centers under this state program, 
seven are focused about the school and the 
special teacher. The other three are oriented 
more or less about the community public 
health program. Even in these, however, 
the teachers from the school play a most 
vital part and attend the clinics with even 
more regularity and in as vital a function as 
the public health group. In most instances, 
the teacher who is going to deal directly 
with the youngster comes with the young- 
ster to the clinic and discusses the young- 
ster’s school problem and adjustment with 
the psychiatrist in the same way that the 
parent does in regard to the home adjust- 
ment. The psychiatrist makes suggestions 
to the parent and teacher alike to orient 
each in the part they will play in aiding the 
child. One or two of these community 
centers have a school social worker who can 
do case work, but most-frequently this work 
is carried on by the teacher personnel. 

It can thus be seen from the short para- 
graphs above that both child guidance 
programs in Oregon have by necessity, due 
to their pioneering character, their general 
clinical composition, and their specific 
background, included in their vital func- 
tioning the teachers of the schools. Criti- 
cism of both kinds has quite naturally been 
offered in regard to this particular type of 
setup. It was found, however, to be a means 
of carrying to the public valuable service 
which would otherwise never have reached 
them. It has allowed a small group of people 
much interested in helping children having 
emotional problems reach a large number of 
people in a satisfactory manner. 
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MENTAL HEALTH IN RURAL AREAS 


FRANK C. FOSTER 


Rural life and rural schools still tend to be the neglected elements in American society, in 
mental health attitudes as in everything else. Dr. Foster, former head of the Asheville Normal 
School, Asheville, North Carolina, and now Director of Educational Relations for the Save 
the Children Federation, was impressed with this on a recent bus trip through the mountains. 
He records some of the conversation. It all began with a question about “discipline” in rural 


families and rural schools. 


I USED to get two spankings at home for 
one at school,” my traveling companion 
reported as we rode on the bus through the 
mountains. ““Mother would be the first, 
and father would follow when he heard 
about it.”’ This was the reply to the query 
about school discipline in the country 
school. She was in uniform, a successful 
young lady, who although she had not 
finished her college career, had held respon- 
sible positions before enlisting. So the con- 
versation began. 


He: Evidently you do not think the country 
school is the model of mental health, of 
democracy and happy relationships? 

She: Of course there are examples of good 
neighbors. But there are some people you 
are not to associate with. Certain families 
are regarded as hopeless and not to be 
accepted as friends—they’re ‘“‘no count 
people.” 

He: Is it any worse than the folks that live 
across the tracks in the town or city? 

She: There are fewer people, and the feelings 
are likely to be more deeply felt. 

He: Is it true that the home is more demo- 
cratic, that children share in famity work 
and decisions? 

She: No, not as a rule. The father too often 
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thinks that he must rule by giving all the 
orders. He is the head of the family and 
does not want to appear sentimental, or to 
be seen doing woman’s work. Children 
are expected to take commands and obey. 

He: Some friends recently remarked that 
the chief weakness of the children they 
had observed in schools was their in- 
ability to play. ““They just sit.” 

She: Teachers are expected to keep children 
quiet. I have taught in these schools and 
know. Teaching children to learn by 
activities would be regarded as too easy. 
There are still those in the country (as 
well as in the city) who think that learn- 
ing has to be dull, drilled, and uninterest- 
ing in order to form character. 

He: I can see how the attitudes of the com- 
munity reflect themselves in the discipline 
of the school. It is easy for neighbors to 
think that children are “‘good”’ if they do 
nothing. Yet I have heard some fine 
accounts of self-reliance and independent 
action. Teen-age brides go across the 
continent to meet their husbands when 
they have never been out of the county 
before, and don’t seem at all upset by the 
experience. 


She: Undoubtedly there are those families 
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where fine consideration for the children 
is shown. Families are tied together with 
strong feelings of love. There are also 
those where the girls marry in order to 
escape from the strong control of the 
father and mother. 

He: Do you find the same desire to escape 
from school? 


. She: Yes, there are teachers who know so 


little that they spend most of their time 
drilling the pupils in spelling and arith- 
metic. All that is interesting in the books 
is lost because the teacher doesn’t know 
how to teach from them, or make use of 
the woods, fields, and life about. 

He: I have often suspected that many of 
the brightest boys left school because 
they had insight enough to see that it was 
a waste of time when so much more in- 
teresting a world was outside to be 
explored. 

She: Another reason is the objection parents 
have to seeing their children go any far- 
ther than they went. If Dad went through 
the third grade and is getting along all 
right, why should Sonny have any more? 

He: One superintendent reported at the 
Conference of Mountain Workers re- 
cently that parents thought it wasteful 
to send boys to school, since if they had 
been to school they were drafted into the 
army while they were left at home if they 
could not read. 

She: There are cases where the test of the 
teacher’s ability is to keep from being 
closed out. You read of them in stories, 
and they do happen, although they are 
not the rule, and are very unusual now. 

He: One teacher told me when I asked how 
she was getting on with “order” in her 
school, that she had sent a sixth-grade 
boy home, and he had not come back. 
After that there was no more trouble. 


She: There are many ways in which pupils 
get discouraged by what happens in 
school. 

He: | suppose some of these are the result 
of the way children treat each other. 

She: Certainly. There are bullies in the 
country as well as in the city. There is 
teasing of those who may be nervous or 
show some peculiarity, or dress dif- 
ferently. Children can be very brutal to 
each other and not know it. 

He: I had observed that. But I have known 
of teachers who have shown excellent 
skill in helping children to play together 
and avoid such abuse. I too, however, 
have watched playgrounds where the 
children didn’t know what to do and spent 
most of their energy in rough and tumble 
piles of boys mauling each other. 

She: Our teachers colleges are giving more 
attention to recreation. We are being 
taught to accept play as part of the pro- 
gram. But we still have teachers who stop 
thinking about what happens to the pupils 
after they leave the room and the books. 

He: Isn’t this improvement reflecting itself 
in the care of schoolrooms and buildings? 

She: Some that I know are making rooms at- 
tractive. But there is also much damage 
done to the school buildings and desks 
because children look upon school as some- 
thing they want to get rid of. 

He: 1 had a picture of a badly wrecked 
school building which | showed to a 
superintendent. He immediately pointed 
out the modern lines of the building and 
remarked, “That building was not worn 
out, it was torn apart by youngsters in 
the neighborhood.”’ Fortunately we are 
now finding some fine illustrations of how 
school children are helping teachers and 
neighbors make the schools attractive. 

She: Part of this fault can be traced to the 
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home and neighborhood. Schools are often 
associated with “‘politics.’’ Teachers may 
be appointed because they voted right. 
The building then becomes the tool of the 
party they oppose. Mountain counties 
are usually Republican and the state 
government is often controlled by Demo- 
crats. Where the school budget is the 
largest budget in the county the payroll 
is a strong temptation to party leaders. 

He: Do the people feel equally strong about 
what happens in the schoolroom? Don’t 
the parents have rather definite ideas 
about what the children should know? 

She: Well, they have notions about what 
they do not want the children to know. 
When the children come home from 
school and start teaching the parents, 
they “get above their raisin’.”’ 

He: Do you mean the lessons in the school- 
room are not taken seriously because they 
don’t mean anything on the playground, 
on the fishing trips, and at home? 

She: You might say it that way. The drills 
in the schoolroom seem to be in defiance 
of the way people talk and think. Life 
outside of the schoolroom is far more real 
than that inside, and on the whole more 
pleasant, unless you get into the better 
schools, 

He: Don’t you think there is an improve- 
ment in all the changes going on in the 
schools, and in the better training of 
teachers? 

She: Possibly there is. I haven’t been among 
many. But I have the impression that 
more attention is given to what subjects 
are being taught, and not enough to what 
it does to the children who “‘take”’ them. 
Here the bus reached the station. They 

parted and have not met again. Possibly 


others will get together and see what can be 
done. 
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The Human Relations Class 
(Continued from page 10) 


Acceptability Test was given. They never 
become the ranking leaders and, of course, 
we do not wish to make extroverts of them. 
We find that in almost every class one or two 
boys or girls develop into the clearest-think- 
ing students and contribute most to the 
discussions. Frequently these boys and girls 
had not been specially noticed before by 
their teachers or had not been considered 
leaders by their classmates, since they had 
not been prominent in scholastic attain- 
ment, athletics, or social activities. 

A standardized test for evaluating school 
behavior of children was given to ten of our 
classes and to ten comparable classes in 
schools where they had never had Human 
Relations lessons. The pupils of the Human 
Relations classes made better scores in Rela- 
tions with Other Pupils and Relations with 
Others in General—two important categories. 

Dr. T.: What are your plans for continua- 
tion of your experimental work? 

Bullis: We have been greatly concerned 
this past year with finding a practical way of 
measuring results and making our findings 
available to the many who wish to make use 
of them. Dr. Jastak’s report and his Revised 
Acceptability Test are included in the present 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD.* Be- 
fore making further plans we are eagerly 
awaiting the report of all who make use of 
the test, as well as those who write for our 
manual of suggested plans for Human Rela- 
tions classes. 

From the reports of so many groups work- 
ing independently we hope to gain assistance 
in devising plans for the furthering of our 
project. 


“See p. 11 
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S. HARCOURT PEPPARD 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


““DUMB BILL’’* 


B" tugged impatiently at his tight collar 
and squirmed uncomfortably in the 
Sunday suit that seemed to restrict every 
movement. Dressing up was certainly not 
his idea of a good time. It was Bill’s tenth 
birthday and the family was going out for 
dinner. Bill would have really preferred a 
picnic with smoky camp fire, old clothes and 
hot dogs, but Mother said now the boys 
were old enough—Bill ten and Tom almost 
nine, to eat out more often. Mrs. Blaine 
wanted her boys to learn to be “‘little gentle- 
men” from these early years. 

Bill wandered aimlessly around the room 
snapping imaginary flies with a rubber band. 
Tom knelt on the floor to finish the last span 
of a bridge that he was building with his 
erector set. As he sat back on his heels to 
admire his work Bill walked by. Suddenly 
his foot shot out and with one deft stroke he 
demolished the bridge. 


The next moment his father, who had 
* This report provided by Ethel E. Gallup, visiting 
teacher in the Bureau of Child Guidance, Public 
Schools, San Diego, California. 


stood unnoticed in the door and had wit- 
nessed the whole incident, gave Bill a sharp 
slap across the cheek. His voice when he 
spoke showed accumulated emotion. “I’ve 
seen too much of this kind of thing, young 
fellow,” he said, “‘and from now on it’s 
going to stop. Just why you take pleasure 
in making yourself disliked is more than | 
know. Tom had done nothing to you.” 

“Tom's done plenty, the darned sissy,” 
sobbed Bill, his face working convulsively. 
“Of course he never does anything wrong!” 

‘Forget it, and dry your eyes. Here comes 
your mother,” ordered his father sternly. 
“You don’t want to spoil the evening for 
her, do you?” 

Bill blew his nose vigorously and gazed 
out of the window as his mother entered. 

“Three handsome men to take me to din- 
ner,” laughed Mrs. Blaine gaily. “Let’s hurry 
along so that we can get into the dining 
room before it’s too crowded.”’ 

Mr. Blaine fumbled in his pockets. ‘Guess 
I left the car keys in my other trousers,” 
he said. “Run upstairs and get them, will you 
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Tom? No, Bill, let Tom go. You'd take twice 
as long and then probably come down with- 
out them.” 

“Bill’s my dreamy old slow-poke, aren't 
you dear,” said Mrs. Blaine giving Bill a 
quick, hard hug. Somehow she sensed the 
boy’s unhappiness, but she never did under- 
stand Bill. He was restless and awkward, al- 
ways falling over his feet and bumping into 
furniture. She scolded him so much for little 
things—not getting dressed on time, for- 
getting to brush his teeth and a hundred 
other things that Tom, eighteen months 
younger, did without ever being reminded. 
Queer how two boys in the same family 
could be so different. Bill’s school work had 
not been as good this year either. His teacher 
said he was capable of doing well but for 
some reason he had little interest. 

At the dinner table Tom asked, “May I 
write the order? Please Daddy, I’ve never 
done 

“You're writing isn’t so hot but I guess 
the waiter can tell ‘steak’ from ‘stew.’ All 
right, go ahead.” 

While Tom laboriously wrote the order 
Bill tapped nervously on the table. ‘Gosh, a 
fellow'd starve to death waiting for him to 
write that,’ he grumbled. 

“Please,”’ begged Mrs. Blaine, ‘‘let’s have 
one meal without any unpleasant words. 
I never knew little brothers who really loved 
each other could quarrel so much.” 

Good food, special favors for the children 
and a birthday gift for Bill soon claimed 
attention and the evening passed without 
further open conflict between the two 
boys. 

As the parents undressed for bed Mrs. 
Blaine said seriously, “Really, Ed, I’m wor- 
ried about Bill. He’s so quarrelsome lately. 
Things are not going well at school either. 
His teacher sent me a note asking me to come 
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to school tomorrow. She said that the visit- 
ing teacher comes to the school each Thurs- 
day and I could discuss Bill’s problem with 
her. I always thought we would be intelli- 
gent enough to train our children, but this 
quarreling about has me down.”’ 

‘‘Maybe someone outside the family can 
see what’s happening better than we can. 
Let me know what the folks at school tell 
you,” said Mr. Blaine. 

“O.K., but you may not like it. You know 
they say that parents are sometimes the 
cause of children’s problems. Maybe some of 
the things we do —”’ 

“Yeah, I suppose I teach Bill to fight his 
brother, that he inherits his laziness from me 
and that he’ll turn out to be a worse crook 
than your Uncle Jerry,”’ teased her husband 
as he turned out the light. 

At school the following afternoon Mrs. 
Blaine and Miss James, the visiting teacher, 
discussed causes for Bill’s behavior. They 
talked first about his work in school. His 
teacher, an attractive young woman, eager 
to understand the needs of every child in 
her room, was present until she had to re- 
turn to her class. She said that Bill puzzled 
her, too. He seemed so dreamy and preoccu- 
pied—she had heard children call him 
“Goofy” and “Dumb Bill.” At times he 
made most intelligent comments during a 
discussion or handed in a surprisingly good 
paper, but more often, instead of finishing 
assignments, he would sit tearing paper into 
bits or playing with a small toy or trinket 
from his pocket. He never caused his teacher 
a bit of trouble by misbehaving, was always 
courteous and thoughtful, but she felt that 
she had not reached him. He seemed to feel 
inferior and discouraged. ““When you decide 
what I can do to help him please let me 
know,” she said earnestly as she left for her 
class. 
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Mrs. Blaine had always felt a little 
ashamed of the boys’ quarreling but now she 
found herself discussing it without embar- 
rassment. Miss James seemed to understand 
children and parents. She told Mrs. Blaine 
that Bill’s problem was really a very common 
one, that probably there was a great deal of 
rivalry between the two boys, that often a 
child that feels that another in the family is 
preferred will give up rather than try to 
compete with him. 

“TI don’t think we really favor Tom,”’ said 
Mrs. Blaine thoughtfully. “But we surely 
scold Bill more. Tom seems to just naturally 
do the right thing, he is so dependable and 
grown up. He’s more friendly and attractive 
and people always notice him first. Maybe 
Bill sometimes feels that he doesn’t please 
his father and me. He’s so slow dressing that 
I have to keep at him constantly to get him 
to school on time. Why, I even have to tie 
his shoes!”’ 

“T wonder if his slowness and unwilling- 
ness to do things for himself might be ways 
of demanding more attention from you?” 
asked Miss James. ‘“‘Sometimes children who 
feel emotionally deprived prefer to have any 
kind of attention from parents rather than 
to be ignored.” 

“At times his father becomes very severe 
with Bill,” continued Mrs. Blaine. “But it 
seems that whipping, scolding or depriving 
him of things he wants has little effect.” 

“Such treatment would probably not 
help,” said Miss James, “‘because, if Bill does 
feel rather ‘out’ with the family, punishment 
would only tend to increase his feeling of 
being unwanted or disliked. His awkward- 
ness which you mentioned may have a physi- 
cal basis or it may be simply that he is self- 
conscious and is so afraid of criticism that he 
falls over his own feet.” 

“I’m sure we compare the boys too much,” 


said Mrs. Blaine. ‘“‘And as I think about it I 
realize that telling Bill to do things as well 
as Tom just burns him up. We must stop 
doing that.” 

“Yes, that would help,” agreed Miss 
James, “‘and if we can give Bill some success 
and approval in his own right he will have 
less reason to feel resentful toward his 
brother. I shall become better acquainted 
with Bill, and with his teacher’s coéperation 
we can find some little jobs here at school 
that will give him more confidence in him- 
self and will show his classmates how depend- 
able he is. Then, too, when our psychologist 
comes to the school to give intelligence tests 
I believe it would be helpful to have Bill 
tested. His school record doesn’t show strong 
work but the competition with Tom who 
does everything so easily may have caused 
him to give up trying. All his teachers have 
felt that he has good ability.”’ 

“We'll surely appreciate anything you can 
do,” said Mrs. Blaine gratefully. “And we'll 
try to do some things at home, too. You 
know both Mr. Blaine and I are apt to ask 
Tom to do all the errands because Bill is so 
slow and irresponsible. How blind we've 
been! Being left out and criticized has only 
made him worse.”’ 

“May we keep in touch with one another 
to see how our plans are working?” asked 
Mrs. Blaine as she left. 

“That will be necessary,” replied Miss 
James, “because if the plans we've made 
don’t work we will try something else.” She 
smiled encouragingly and Mrs. Blaine for 
the first time in Bill’s life began to under- 
stand what he needed. 

That evening after the boys were in bed 
Mrs. Blaine had a long talk with her hus- 
band. She tried to recall just how Miss 
James had explained Bill’s behavior. 

“T believe if we try some of these new 
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ways of dealing with Bill we can really help 
him,” she concluded. 

“Sounds a little vague to me,” commented 
her husband. “He surely ought to know that 
we like him as well as we do Tom and if he’d 
behave himself we would treat him the 
same. But I’m willing to try anything you 
think may help. We aren’t getting very far 
with our present methods. Sure, I'll try to be 
more patient, give him a little more atten- 
tion and make that young rascal Tom take 
a back seat for awhile.” 

True to his word when Mr. Blaine did his 
usual Saturday afternoon work in the garden 
he found several errands that he seemed to 
think only Bill could do. Bill’s face flushed 
and he walked straighter when his father 
said, ‘““No, Tom, I think that’s too heavy for 
you. Let Bill do it.” 

Bill was pleased to have a half hour each 
week in Miss James’ office where he could 
talk about anything he wished. As he became 
better acquainted he talked at length about 
his brother and gradually felt free to express 
his resentment about him to someone who 
accepted his feelings but did not blame him. 
He revealed his feelings of inferiority, that 
the boys thought him a “sissy” and that he 
thought himself ““dumb.’’ However, an in- 
telligence test indicated mental ability two 
years in advance of Bill’s chronological age, 
and a physical examination revealed no 
physical cause for his awkwardness and in- 
attentiveness. 

Mrs. Blaine and Miss James had frequent 
talks about Bill. In general they could see 
improvement but there were the expected 
lapses when the old feelings were uppermost 
and Bill would fight Tom, when he seemed 
to feel alone and unliked and when his par- 
ents, being human too, would lose patience 
with him. 

Bill’s inability to play games well had al- 
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ways been a sore point. He had often pre- 
ferred to sit on the side lines rather than to 
join in a game. 

He had always listened spellbound to his 
father’s tales of athletic prowess in high 
school and college. 

“When you are older,” his father had often 
said, “I'll get you some boxing gloves and 
teach you to box.” 

Bill had not really expected the gloves for 
a long time but here came his father one 


night with two sets of fine gloves. 


“T guess you fellows may as well get at 
this,’ he explained as he put the gloves on 
four small hands and gave directions for the 
new sport. 

A gradual growth in physical skill gave Bill 
added status with his group. He glowed 
when good players in the class wanted him 
on their side and when the neighborhood 
gang, known only to themselves as ““Com- 
mandos,” asked him to join he was pleased 
beyond measure. 

Bill had always dreaded report card days. 
It seemed that Tom’s card was usually about 
perfect and he always managed to show it to 
everyone. Now, however, Bill’s card was 
good, too. 

“Let’s send it to grandmother,” suggested 
Mrs. Blaine after she had carefully gone over 
each item. “You know, you're her first 
grandson and she expects a lot from you.” 

When the fifth and sixth grades had their 
annual baseball game the last week of school 
Bill urged his father to come. Bill played 
harder than he ever had before and was re- 
warded by a home-run. As he returned to 
his classroom his father and his teacher were 
talking near the door. Bill went dutifully to 
his seat and opened a book but his alert ear 
caught some of his teacher’s words—‘‘really 


unusual class 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HE school guidance program, formal or 
Tinformal, is inextricably bound up with 
concepts of mental hygiene. All writers 
agree that feelings of security are an im- 
portant component of mental health. Guid- 
ance programs today more than ever are 
emphasizing feelings of security, directly and 
indirectly, and therefore emphasizing mental 
hygiene. The adequate guidance program 
involves feelings of security in two main 
senses—security in the social sense, one’s 
relationships with people, and security in 
the economic sense, one’s ability to provide 
for one’s needs in a competitive society. For 
some years now books on these phases of 
guidance have been available to the teacher. 
Many of the books mentioned below are 
intended for the use of the high school 
student rather than the teacher; actually 
they contain much help for the teacher 
personally and many applications to the 
development of the elementary school child. 

The interest in security in the social 
sense has produced a large number of books 
on personal problems between 1938 and 
1943. As an interesting sidelight no less 
than three books with the same title, Living 
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with Others, all planned for the high school, 
weres published by different companies in 
one year. One of these by Goodrich! is 
typical of the materials available. The first 
nine chapters in the book are entitled The 
Good Mixer; How We Sound; Conversation; 
Extending Hospitality; Accepting Hospital- 
ity; At Home; Club Membership; Behavior 
in Public; and Business Relations. These 
are written in a very readable style with 
anecdotes to illustrate how famous persons 
or others have made use of certain principles 
or rules to be socially acceptable—and 
therefore reasonably secure in the social 
sense. 

Another Living with Others by Kinneman 
and Ellwood ? is of the opposite type from 
the Goodrich book. It stresses personal and 
social security through an understanding of 
sociological problems and principles rather 
than through specific behavior of the in- 
dividual. Units on The Nature of Institu- 


' Goodrich, Laurence B. Living with Others, A 
Book on Social Conduct. New York, American Book 
Co., 1939, 294 $1.00. 

2? Kinneman, John A., and Ellwood, Robert S. 
Living with Others. Boston, Houghton, Miffin Co., 
1939, 531 $1.72. 
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tions; The Community; The Family; The 
State; The Institutions of Opinion; Modern 
Industry; and Educational and Character 
Building Institutions suggest the slant of the 
book. 

Most of the other books published in this 
field come somewhere between these two 
extremes. Somewhat more like the Goodrich 
book, with an emphasis on personal problems 
are the following: Bennett and Hand, De- 
signs for Personality (McGraw-Hill); Black, 
Manners for Moderns (Allyn and Bacon); 
Boykin, This Way Please, A Book of Man- 
ners (Macmillan Co.); Crawford, Cooley, 
and Trillingham, Living Your Life (Row, 
Peterson and Co.); McLean, Knowing Your- 
self and Others (Henry Holt and Co.); New- 
ton, How to Improve Your Personality (Mc- 
Graw-Hill); Ruch, Mackenzie, and Mc- 
Clean, People Are Important (Scott-Fores- 
man); and Uhl and Powers, Personal and 
Social Adjustment (Macmillan). Of these 
books the Crawford, Cooley, Trillingham 


. and the Ruch, Mackenzie, and McClean 


volumes seem particularly attractive. The 
latter raises a large number of problems felt 
by many adolescents rather than attempting 
to give complete solutions to them. 

Other books, somewhat more like the 
Kinneman and Ellwood, with consider- 
able emphasis on sociological and economic 
themes are: Eastburn, Kelley, and Falk, 
Planning Your Life for School and Society 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons); and Lutz, Foote, 
and Stanton, Getting a Living (Row, Peter- 
son and Co.). 

There would seem to be a place for both 
types of materials in a high school guidance 
program—and probably for the elementary 
school and for the teacher herself. No one 
can have an intelligent basic security unless 
he has some understanding of the sociological 
and economic factors operating in his world. 
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Similarly, it is true that personal factors of 
appearance and manner, some empathy for 
the moods of others, and numerous skills 
in social situations may be tremendously 
important in the lives of adolescents. Most 
adolescents do not acquire these automati- 
cally. The use of such books as these may be 
one approach to social skills and habits. 
One does not have to be a Dale Carnegie 
to suggest that any help the guidance pro- 
gram can give the adolescent in mastering 
these personal relationships would seem to 
be justified. 

Similarly, the high school student’s basic 
security will be enhanced if he has some in- 
formation and experience in regard to the 
world’s work and the best place for him in 
it. This problem of occupational information 
and skills is temporarily shelved under the 
stimulus of war production—to reappear, 
undoubtedly, in a more drastic form as em- 
ployment levels fall off. In addition to 
personal-social guidance, then, the older 
school student needs vocational preparation. 
An attractive new book in this field is 
Brewer and Landy’s Occupations Today.’ 

Occupations Today traces the steps in vo- 
cational preparation from the school to 
actual work on the job. It provides up-to- 
date occupational information and offers a 
functional classification of occupations in 
which the similarities of related fields are 
suggested. Perhaps more important it em- 
phasizes not only job analysis but self- 
analysis; the student is guided into a study 
of his own abilities in relation to the different 
occupations. One other feature of the book 
is the large number of pictures illustrating 
occupations and including those of the war 
and other work related to the war effort. 


3 Brewer, John M., and Landy, Edward. Occupa- 


tions Today, Boston, Ginn and Co., 1943, 377 P- 


$1.64. 
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Another book which offers a large amount 
of occupational information is Everyday Oc- 
cupations.* This gives information about 
occupations rather than general guidance 
material. Each occupation is described in 
terms of (1) Education and Training, (2) 
Work, (3) Conditions of Work, (4) Personal 
Qualifications, (5) Earnings, (6) Opportun- 
ities for Promotion. 


Guidance in General Education 


Guidance for members of the Armed 
Forces and for civilians is provided in a new 
publication of the American Council on 
Education entitled 4 Design for General 
Education for the Armed Forces.® The report 
gives ten basic objectives and outlines twelve 
specific courses for general education for 
members of the Armed Forces. As suggested 
above, much of the material is equally 
suitable for civilian use. The guidance em- 
phasis is indicated by the titles of some of the 
courses proposed. These include: Personal 
and Community Health; Oral and Written 
Communication; Problems of Social Adjust- 
ment; Marriage and Family Adjustment; 
Development of American Thought and 
Institutions; Problems of American Life; 
Philosophy and Religion—The Meaning and 
Value of Life; and Vocational Orientation. 

Acquaintance with A Design for General 
Education should assist institutions and guid- 
ance workers in providing worth-while ex- 
periences for returning service men. The 
applications made in most of the courses will 
also help give young civilians the under- 
standings, skills, and appreciations needed 


* Davey, M. A., Smith, E. M., and Myers, T. R. 
Everyday Occupations. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1941. 372 p. $1.68. 

° A Design for General Education for the Armed 
Forces. No. 18, Series I. American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, $1.25 (paper). 


for good post-war adjustments. Such courses 
and some of the books listed above are 
probably not the complete answer, but they 
are one fruitful source of ideas leading 
toward feelings of social and economic 
security. Teachers and guidance workers 


should know them. 


Another Report from England 


Readers who enjoyed War and Children 
will be interested in Freud and Burling- 
ham’s new book, Infants without Families.® 
The title of this book represents one of the 
major problems in the rehabilitation of 
Europe after the war. There are literally 
millions of children there now without 
families—children whose home-bases have 
been destroyed by military requirements, 
by war work, by death, and by transporta- 
tion of slave labor. The human problems 
involved are appalling. Freud and Burling- 
ham do not touch upon the major aspects 
of the problem but, as in their earlier book, 
report some specific findings about homeless 
children placed in the three divisions of the 
Hampstead Nursery where they work. 

The problem of broken homes in England 
does not reach the major proportions it 
does in most occupied countries. As the 
authors suggest, “the continuance or dis- 
continuance of residential nurseries [in Eng- 
Jand] after the war will probably be decided 
by social and economic needs and not on the 
basis of [children’s] psychological require- 
ments.”’ On the continent of Europe, for a 
problem of such dimensions more than one 
attempted solution by U.N.R.R.A. and 
other agencies will be needed. Placement in 
foster homes, where such is possible, seems 
likely to be a better solution than the use of 


® Freud, Anna, and Burlingham, Dorothy T. In- 
fants without Families. New York, International 
University Press, 1944, 128 p., $2.00. 
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institutions. The new Freud and Burling- 
ham publication is a valuable guide in such 
planning and is of interest to students of 
child development in general. 

Infants without Families emphasizes the 
fact that the Hampstead nurseries are not 
run on institutional lines but rather try to 
give the children the security of a stable 
home. It stresses the importance of the 
introduction of a substitute mother-relation- 
ship into the life of the nursery and includes 
a much needed chapter on the réle of the 
father. The authors believe that from the 
secon@ year onward the infant’s emotional 
relationship to its father is an integral part 
of its emotional life and “a necessary in- 
gredient in the complex forces which work 
towards the formation of its character and 
personality.’’ According to the authors, it is 
the father’s rdle, even more than the moth- 
er’s, “‘to impersonate for the growing infant 
the restrictive demands inherent in the code 
of every civilized society.” They report that 
all orphaned children in the nurseries talk 
about their dead fathers as if they were 
alive or usé phantasies to make them living 
persons. The authors make their point well 
In suggesting that post-war residential nur- 
series must be run on family lines. 

The student of child psychology will be 
interested in a few observations regarding 
child development made in the book. In 
general the authors believe that babies be- 
tween birth and five months develop better 
in the nursery than in “the average prole- 
tarian household.”” They believe, however, 
that the five- to twelve-months-old infants 
develop more rapidly in the average home 
and that institutional backwardness at this 
period is due to comparative unfulfillment 
of emotional needs. In the one- to two-year- 
old period the residential nursery child tends 
to be superior in muscular control, inferior 
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in speech development, somewhat 
ferior in physical habits, and somewhat 
better in eating habits. While many child 
psychologists on this continent would not 
accept some of the authors’ explanations of 
these data (such as the “urge to gain oral 
autoerotic pleasure” in speech), their find- 
ings, and their emphasis upon the emotions 
in learning, are of considerable importance. 


“Dumb Bill” 
(Continued from page 28) 
work”’—“‘one of our finest boys.” The words 
that made his heart skip a couple of beats 
came from his father, “‘Yes, Bill and I 
understand each other pretty well. He’s just 
like | was when I was his age!” 

On Bill’s eleventh birthday the family 
spent a happy day in the woods. As they 
walked home at twilight the boys scuffed 
through crackly leaves and chased each 
other in noisy games of tag. 

“Those kids surely have their dad licked 
when it comes to endurance,” said their 
father as he watched them fondly. “‘Do you 
know, Alice, they are growing up to be 
pretty good boys—never fight as they used 
to—and Bill—don’t you see a great improve- 
ment in him?” 

“Yes, and I see a great improvement in 
his parents, too. I guess we just didn’t under- 
stand Bill. We were doing so much that 
made him unhappy and quarrelsome.” 

“Come on, Dad, race. me to the gate,” 
called Bill, appearing from behind a tree 
near the path. 

The two figures disappeared in the gather- 
ing dusk as Tom joined his mother and 
slipped his grimy hand in hers. 
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